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OR, PRESENTIMENT. 


Continued. 
The old fellow was in a devilish hurry, said Room the 


pill was bitter, and his refined taste does not relish such me- 


dicinc; but it is not half bad enoughfor him. Iam really 
astonished, said Clermont, at the depravity of human ad 
ture; what had I done to any person at Mrs. Dan’s, that 

they should detract me thus;,.or who could it be? Why 
as to that, said Johnson, it was not requisite to injure them, 
perhaps if you had, they would not then have ventured _ to 
to have ex their malice to your injury. But 
that they all hated you, I well-knew, and would, if they had 
not already, intercept your letters. The house is a not- 
ed resort for gamblers :—-you were net one of the fraterni- 
ty, they first feared you as a spy, then hated you because 
you were not lost to truth, mereevenn Grertucere pa 
may thank your good stars that you came 

did. But who could the person be, asked Clarcoont, coe 
en me? Hoffman, I suppose, by the manner he 
spoke 7 
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Thus was the mystery unravelled that had estranged 

Clermont from his friends; but captain C. was too much 
ashamed to venture even to see Clermont, who on his part, 
thought and felt, that as the superiority lay with the fami- 
ly, they ought to make the first advances. Thus though 
the mystery was explained, the estrangement continued. 
Maria was now publickly addressed by Thompson, who 
had the command ofa large ship; and her time passed be- 
tween Philadelphia and Newcastle, .where she was equally 
beloved. On the birth of Isabella’s first child, who was a 
son, and called Clermont by Mr. Fitzrandolph, in -honor 
ofthe young Englishman, that saved bis daughter, Jenny 
was appointed head of the nursery, where she continued to 
preside with all the tyranny of second hand authority. I- 
sabella was sometimes compelled to interfere ; and on tell- 
ing her she should be sent out to board, her tyranny de- 
clined into abject submission, and she promised every 
thing should be just as Mrs. C. pleased. 

Isabella, having entirely subdued her attachment for Clers 
a was now extremely anxious to hear of him. Charles 

nade every inquiry he could, but till the sight of him in 
Mr. Meade’ s counting-house, be had neither been seen or 
heard of by any of the family; and thenas he did not want 
their assistance, they were ashomed to seek him. Would 
to God, Charles, said the captain, I had found him as Pem- 
berton did! for then I could by friendship merit his for- 
giveness; but now it would appear as if we had shunned 
him in adversity, in order that you might profit by his ab- 
sence: therefore we had better let things remain as they 
are, and not disclose the discovery to either Mr. Fitzran- 
dolph or Isabella. But accident soon threw Clermont in 
the same box at the Theatre with Johnson and his wife, 
who, when the C. party made their appearance, would not 
permit him to quit them. 

What a fool you are Herbert; why do you wish to con- 
ceal yourself from them ? for should they recognise you, 
that does not compel you to visit them, therefore keep your 
seat. He obeyed, and the play was finished without any 
of the party seeing him; but when the bustle of going out 
and coming in had subsided, Maria, whose eyes had leisure 
to wander round the house, discovered him. She fancied 
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-* , was deceived, but further observation confirmed her, 
ind takin, Isabella’s arm, she asked her in a doubtful voice 
whether that elegant fellow in the front box was not Cler- 
mont Herbert. Isabella started, looked surprised, and 
turned red and pale alternately. Doubt succeeded to cer- 
tainty; for though four years had made great improve- 
ment in Clermont, he was still the same Herbert to whose 
eare she stood indebted for herypresent happiness, and as 
such her heart acknowledged him: for when convinced her 
eyes did not deceive her, 


‘ Tiisught rusi’?d on thought swift as the moments flew ;” 


had she. obeyed the impulse of her ardent feelings, she 
would have rushed into his arms, and called him her 
friend, preserver, and brother. But Charles had gone out 
with her father and some other gentleman, so that she was 
eompeiled to suppress her feelings; but her eyes were ri- 
vited to the box, while her mind was buried in the tumult 
ef vague conjecture. Was he married? Was that lady 
his wife? If so, he was happy and she forgot. <A sigh 
heaved the bosom of Isabella and a tear stole down her 
cheek, at the suggestion of her fancy, and every hour she 
had past with him was at that moment present to her 
mind’s eye. Clermont during this was deeply engaged in 
conversation with Johnson and two -other gentlemen, in 
which Phebe tock a share; therefore none of the party 
had observed the steady attention with which they were 
watched by Isabella and Maria, and the first intimation 
they received was from_the exclamations of ** Where? 
where? which box? let me go this moment to him ?” 
vociferated by Mr Fitzrandolph, called ‘their attention to 
the speaker, who, accompanied by.Charles,hébbled around 
to Clermont, and shaking him heartily by the hand, laid 
his head on his shoulder, and sobbed audibly; then cried 
*¢ ‘Thank God! thank God't I have lived ‘to see the pre- 
server of my child. Come good young Englishman to 
to her, for she longs to thank you. But the ladies had left 
the box, and the old gentleman leaning on Clermont’s arm, 
followed them to the carriage: —they had gone home, but 
a hack-coach in a few minutes conveyed them to the 
‘house, where they found Charles, who Jed them to-his 1- 
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sabella. The girl, though now changed into the woman, 
was still predominant in her,—she rushed into his arms, 
wept and soubed, O Clermont, where were you hid thus 
from vour friends, that not even one line reached us? 
surely you ought te have written tous. I have encoun- 
tered many sorrows, Isabella, replied he, and my letters 
would only have been adamp to your happiness. Sor- 
rows! said she, I really thought you had gone to England 
from York. No, replied he, Ihave been in Philadelphia 
three years, and in New York one. In New York, gra- 
cious Heaven, one year in York! But a look from Maria 
silenced her. Charles now advanced, and taking his hand 
shook it heartily, declaring that next to the day that gave 
him Isabella, this was one of the happiest in his life. But 
coz, cried Maria, I ought to come first, for it was I who 
first discovered him ; so you might introduce me. Cler- 
mont then kissed her, and the fond grandfather rung for 
the children, whom he presented to Clermont. 

But where is your lady? asked Isabella, I hope. you have 
not left her in the Theatre. Clermont blushed, Eloisa 
rushed on his mind. I am not married, said he, the lady 
was the wife of my friend, and her husband was in the box 
with us. Not married, cried Maria, whet ashame! why 
has none of our Philadelphia belles beauty enough to melt 
your icy heart, or must I set my cap for you? Ifso, pa- 
pa must buy me seme, for I have none. O please God, 
said Mr. Fitzrandolph, you shall have any thing you want 
to-morrow, but as to your going to set your cap for 
him, why I will not allow that, though Thompson is at sea; 
so none of your falseheartedness. Maria now blush- 
ed in her turn, and Clermgnt taking Isabella’s son on his 
knee, asked him his name. Clermont Herbert, said the 
child. Yes, cried Mr. Fitzrandolph, that was all that we 
could do, we called him after you. But now only tell me 
how I can serve you. Whatis your situation? Do you 
want five or ten thousand dollars? If so, you shall have 
them to-morrow Clermont’s heart swelled, tears unman- 
ed his soul. 


—_—_-—_—— 


THE WIDOW GRIZZLE. 


Mrs. Grizzle, in the sixty-first vear of her age, remem- 
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bers that she was once handsome, but she forgets that it 
was near forty years ago: she thinks herself still hand- 
some, at least, very likely. The pardonable a* .*:ions 
of her youth and beauty, unpardoenably continue to increase 
even with her years, and are doubly exerted, in hopes of 
concealing the number. All the gaudy, glittering parts of 
dress, which rather degraded than adorned her beauty in 
its bloom, now expose to the highest and the justest ridi- 
cule, her shrivelled form. 

She totters under the load of her jewels, embroideries, 
and brocades, which, like so many Egyptian Hycrogly- 
phics, serve only to authenticate the venerab'e antiquity of 
her august mummy. Her eyes dimly twinkle tenderness, 
or leer desire. Self-love, kept within due bourds, is a na- 
tural and useful sentiment. It is in truth social love too, 
as Mr. Pope has very justly observed; it is the spring of 
many good actions, and of no ridiculous ones. But self- 
flattery, is only the ape or caricature of self-love, and re-_ 
sembles it no more than is 4bsolutely necessary to heigh- 
ten the ridicule. Like flattery, it is most profusely bes- 
towed, and greedily swallowed, where it is the least de- 
served. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S LOOKING GLASS. 
No. 4 


(Continued. ) 


Having come to this determination, I reflected on the 
most probable manner for effecting my purpose. My read- 
ing, at this time, had been very limited: Exclusive of 
Dilworth’s Spelling-book, and‘some other erthographical 
works, the whole nucibet of volumes did not amount to 
more thaneight. But of these I had made a good use ; for 
I recollected the titles of nearly half of them, and had not 
forgotten, that some of them contained copious collections 
of Proverbs, near their ends. 

As I had been used to consider these, as the very reser- 
voirs of knowledge, I seized the first opportunity of inda- 
gating them; hoping to find some sententious expressions 
upplicable to myself in the present instance. The first, 
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which I was so fortunate as to discover, was, “ For every 
effect, there must be a cause.” Ay, said I, for every ef- 
fect there must bea cause, and the cause must precede the 
effect, Let me see, for every effect, there must be a pre- 
ceding cause; cour tship precedes marriage, therefore court- 
ship must be the cause of marriage. for every effect, 

there must be a preceding cause; love, or interest precede 
courtship ; therefore love or interest are the cause of court- 
ship. Tor every effect there must be a preceding cause; 
amiableness or opulence precede love or interest; there- 
fore amiableness or opulence are the cause of love or inte- 
rest. I would ratiocinate the, though it was not till a 
long time afterwards, that I acquired the appellations which 
are ‘applied to the different operations of the mind. ‘This. 
reasoning, as far as it went, appeared very satisfactory ; 
till the idea of Betsy Snyder chanced to cross my mind. 

Betsy was by no means wealthy, had a very homely face,. 
and was the greatest hoiden in the county, and yet Betsy 
was married. One incident from real life, overthrew all 
the syllogisms I had formed; and I was obliged to con- 
clude, that there must sometimes be some other cause for 
marriage than courtship; some other cause for courtship, 
than love or interest; or some other cause for love or in- 
terest, than amiableness or wealth. What this might be, 
{could not even form a guess; and resolving not to waste 
my time in fruitless conjectures, I went on with my prev- 
erb hunting. ‘The next which presented itself, was, * If 
you wish to gain a desirable point, be sure and use the 
proper means.”” ‘his was quickly followed by, ‘+ .\ fool 
is always above counsel, a wise person never,” and “ ex- 

perience makes wise.”” Ay, said I exultingly, now I have 
it, if E wish to get married, I “ must use the proper means” 

for marriage is ** the décireble point ;’’ and if 1 am wise, I 

will ask the opinion of those who are already married; for 
“experience makes wise:” therefore Betsy Snyder, ané 
avery other girl in the village who has been married with- 

in the last twelve months, . must be consulted. ‘* Keep 

your thoughts within your own breast,” inculcated secre- 

sy of my motives. While “ Faint heart never won fair 


lady’; gave mec courage for my undertaking; and ** Des- 
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patch is the soul of business,” prompted me tomy exer- 
tions. 

Closing these books of wisdom, I immediately sallied 
out in quest of Setsy Snyder, I beg pardon, of Mrs. Van. 
gimercrankin, and was so fortunate as to find her at home, 
engaged in rather an amicable dispute with Mr> Vangim- 
ercrankin, on what species of cabbage made the best sour- 
crout. As their faces were turned from the door, they did 
not observe my entrance; and so much noise did they 
make with their tongues, that they did not hear my foot- 
steps, till I was in the middle of the room; when Mrs. 
Vangimercrankin suddenly turning, tried to jook very 
bashful, as it was our first interview since her marriage. 
‘‘ Good afternoon ma’am, said I. ‘* Good afternoon,” 
replied she. Mr. Vangimercrankin stared at me in such 
a manner, that [thought it would be prudent to saiuce him 
likewise, least he should take some offence, and deprive 
me of the information I wished. So turning round, | bob- 
bed him one of my best courtesies, and let the wards, 
‘‘Good afternoon sir,” slip out of my mouth. I must 
here tell you Madam, though no person despises egotism 
more than myself, that my tutoress used to declare, thai I 
made a better courtesy than any girl in the wh le school; 
vea, and for aught she knew, for ten miles round; so much 
like a big cheese, and so Tabitha Bramble stops 
me by her criticism. Mr. Vangimercrankin ¢id not make 
any offer to return my compliment, but turning to his wife, 
said in an audible whisper, ‘* Betsy, who is that 2” “ Po tg 

replied she, in an equally loud exsuffolation, ‘* you need 
not be afraid, it is only Molly Loveless, who lives next 
door.” * | have come to pay you a bride’s visit,”’ said I. 
‘‘ Have you,” said she, ‘ why did you not bring your 
knitting along ? 

Pleasing, Mrs. Editress, as a recapitulation of every 
question and answer which was reciprocated during our 
colioquy, might be to you aid me, I shall abstain from it, 

out of fear, that those Nestors of the falls of Schuylkill, 
should suspect me of approaching nearer to my dotage, 
than [ really am. In the course of conversation, I contriv- 
ed to elicit the information ] so much desired, which 2- 
mounted in the whole to this. Mr. Vangimercrankin, o- 
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Reading, and Miss. Snyder of Germantown, total strangers 
to each other, chanced to be at the Calvanistic church in 
the latter place, on the last Sunday morning: and it is whis- 
pered in the town, (though by the by I think ita piece of 
scandal,)} that during the time of service, Mr. Vangimer- 
crankin looked twice at Miss Snyder, when her face was 
turned from him. In returning from church, Miss Sny- 
der’s foot slipped, as she was descending one of those flights 
of stone steps, which the unevenness of the ground causes 
Germantown to abound so abundantly in; but Mr, Van- 
gimercrankin fortunately beivg at hand, prevented her fall- 
ing. Whereupon, she was so pleased with his chivalric 
m. lennany that she consented to decamp with her true 
knight-errant ; and he was so pleased with, I know not 
what, that he consented to carry her off——and after they 
were married, to bring her back again. 

This history added but little to my stock of information. 
It shewed indeed, that marriage required, neither love nor 
interest, amiableness nor wealth to procure, or courtship 
to precede it: but was sometimes the effect of- mere 
accident. However, the next Sunday, in returning from 
church, I did not fail to let my foot slip, just as six or eight 
young men part strangers and part acquaintances, were 
passing by. But they were so horribly deficient in gallan- 
tery, that they suffered me to fall; which I did in such an 
avkward manner, that I sprained my ankle, and was for 
the two weeks next succeeding, confined to the house. 





(To be continued, ) 


-— a, 


THE SILENT GIRL, 


BECOMES A TALKATIVE WIFE.- 


Silence is the extatic bliss 
Of souds that by intelligence converse ” 
Se common is the desire of having a guiet jumble fool 
for a wife, that a gentleman in the Highlands of Scotland, 
a learned doctor of the laws, who had studied books more 
than the human heart, imagined that he wanted a wife, but 
then he must have one that would net talk munch. 
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Accordingly he looked out for a stupid and ignorant 
woman, because he had laid it down as an incontrovertible 
maxim, that a sensible, well-informed woman would neces- 
sarily talk him to death. Having examined for some time, 
his various female acquaintance, he at length pitched upon 
the youngest daughter, out of five, of a neighbouring gen- 
tleman. This girl was seldom or ever heard to utter 2 
single syllable, but sat in solemn silence during the whole 
time that all her family, that is, her mother, and her elder 
sisters, who were supposed to have a great deal more sense. 
were talking away with all their might. 

The good doctor intimated to the mother, that he wish- 
ed to oe her daughter Nancy as his wife. The mother 
was not sorry to hear this, for she had a large family, and 
could not give them much fortune; wherefore, she at once 
told the profound suitor, that he should have Nancy. She 
immediately apprized the girl of the intended manveuvre, 
and without more ado, this happy couple were uaited in 
the bands of wedlock. 

The bridegroom had not been married a full week, be- 
fore he went, with a doleful face of complaint to the moth- 
er, setting forth, that her diughter’s tongue was never at 
rest, excepting ‘the few hours in twenty-four, when she 
slept; and begged earnestly to know what could be done, 
for he was prevented from studying, from thinking; 
in a word, from doing any single thing which mighi pro- 
cure him ease and comfort, and that he verily believed he 
should shortly be killed by his wife’s confounded clack. 

The mother, who was a prudent woman, replied: “ Mv 
dear doctor, your good sense and great learning shoulel 
have pointed all this out to you before. My daughter 
Nancy isa very weak and ignorant girl, therefore will ne- 
turally talk whenever she has an opportunity, for those 
who think least generally talk the most. But while she was 
at home her eldest sister and I, well knowing that if she 
opened her mouth, nothing but nonsense and childish fol- 
ly would come out of it, always gave her a strict change 
to be silent till she was married, or she would never get a 
husband. The girl therefore is not to blame; she cannot, 
owing te her dullness and ignerance, be expected to be 2- 
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ble to derive any comfort from silence, because only those 
who can think, that is those who have cultivated minds can 
enjoy silence; and as she has been forced to hold her tongue 
so long, she is now in the right, that she has a fair oppor- 
tunity, to make all the use of it she can. 

‘* Depend upon it sir, a foolish and an ignorant woman 
is never quiet, if she can help it; and as she knows noth- 
ing, she must talk nonsense; and this is so obvious to the 
plainest understanding, that I wender learned men have 
never yet found it out. We women know very well, that 
in proportion as our minds are cultivated, we have resourc- 
es in ourselves, and can enjoy silence ; but when we know 
nothing, and have nothing to say, we must be always talk- 
ing. Had you not chosen for yourself, and pitched upon 
the weakest and most silly of al? my daughters, but had 
you told me that you wanted a companion for life, and as- 
ked me which ef my girls was the most likely to render a 
man happy and respectable, I would have told you at 
once, that my second daughter, Betsy, was the woman, 
because she had the most sense.” 


EDGAR AND ELIZA. 
(Continued.) 


Tue sun arose in splendor, and his beams rejoiced all 
nature. But joy was extinct in the heart of Eliza; she 
pined in secret grief, and drooped like the flower that is cut 
down at noonday :--she withered to revive no more. Con- 
sumption had grown out of concealed sorrow, and she 
felt herself declining daily: yet pride, vanity, and po- 
licy,, forbade her suffering L. to perceive her decay ; 
conscious as she now was, that his love was her only 
support in this world, and that this love was merely 
personal. Necessity taught her to substitute artificial 
for natural beauty, and her skin was covered with a 
thick layer of paint. This aided the disorder that had be- 
gun to undermine the springs of life; and the once gay E- 
liz za, ere she had attained her eighteenth year, was hasten- 
ing to the verge of life, unpitied, because her sufferings 
were unknown. Frederick, happy in the possession of the 
woman he loved, saw net her danger, nor knew her grief, 
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for when he returned home at night, Eliza was gay even to 
volatility, and the hours, ere they retired to rest, were 
passed off with music, cards, supper, and walking, or at 
some public place of amusement. Thus rolled over two 
tedious years of excruciating misery to the poor victim of 
delusion. She had no female companion to open her heart 
to, and from the man who could have piven ease to that 
suffering bosom, was its anguish concealed, till too late. 


(To be concluded next week.) 





Unfortunate death by the sting of a Bee. 


A short time ago, Mr. Frantz, of Newport, was stung 
by a Bee on the foot. In a short time it became very pain- 
ful—swelled and inflamed—gangrene ensued, and he ‘died 
in a few days. 

—— 


LEVITY. 


A counsel at the Old Bailey, last session, in cross ex- 
amining a witness, asked him among other questions, 
Where he was on a particular day, ? To which he replied, 
incompany with two friends. ‘* Friends?’ exclaimed, he, 
‘two thieves, I suppose you mean.’’ It may be so, re- 
plied the witness, for they are both 4“awyers. 


A country girl lately riding by a Turnpike Gate, with- 
out paying tribute, the Tollman hailed her and demanded 
his fee—she asked him by what authority he demanded toll 
ef her—he answ ered, the sign would convince her that the 
law allowed him six cents for man and horse—‘* Well, re. 
plied the girl, this is a “oman and mare, therefore you have. 
nothing toexpect.’”’? And she rode off, leaving him to the 
no small amusement of the by-standers. 


The heart has no avenue so. open as thatof flattery, which 
like some enchantment, lays all its gtards asleep. 
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THE GARLAND. 
FLOWER VIII. 


SOCIETY. 


The charms of Society enliven each hour, and the moments of re- 
Rection are most delightfully filled up in every feeling heart, by the 
sfill greater endearments which await it. MAVOR. 


Soe1ety! ah, sure that cheering word 
Moves as with music’s magic touch the mind, 
Wakening ideas of the choicest kind, 

That vibrates on the heart’s responding chord— 


Society !—the heaven-descended soul 
Loves to partake its ever-varying sweets ; 
Where she congenial taste and pleasure meets, 
While feeling’s finest strains harmonious roll * 


If then in this dark world of wo and strife, 
3 Where love and kindness are so very rare, 
Society gives man the life of life, 
And the sole bliss of his existence here,— 
How rapturous that society above— 
Eternal, pure, serese—whose source is Perfect Love! 


| AMYNTOR. 








Camoens, in the melodious werds of his last translator, thus exhartée 
N to Liberality. 


Since in this dreary vale of tears, 
No certainty but death appears, 
; Why should we waste our vernal years ' 


In hoarding useless treasure? 
No—let the young and ardent mind 
Become the friend of human kind, 
And in the generous service find 


A source of purer pleasure. 
) — 
ON READING JOHN XIII. 23.— 


| Acw there was leaning on Jesus’ bosom one of hie discifilee wham 
Jesus loved, 


a — i tie = 





That dear disciple O! how blest 
Who sweetly lean’d on Jesus’ breast, 
4 And soothed to peace his anxious care 
i Reposing all his sorrows there ! 
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In favour with his blessed Lord, 

He siw nis works, and heard his word. 

Might I but lean upon that breast, 

My soul will seek no other rest : 

Loved by my Saviour I would know 

The bliss of heaven begun below, 

But which can only perfect prove 

In those supernal realms above. EMILY. 


TO HENRY. 


Slow roll the hours since last we parted, 
But yet more cheerful than before ; 

For Henry, thou art not false-hearted, 
And Heavenly peace is mine once more. 


Woeords cannot paint the frantic sorrow, 
That rent my heart ere Henry came ; 

Hope whisper’d, “* he may come to morrow, 
Then Fear would quench Hope’s rising flame: 


Oft when no other eye was waking, 

I’ve pensive watch’d the dawn of light ; 
And as the ruddy morn was breaking, 
Exclaim’d, “ he’ll surely come ere night.” 


But my fond thoughts were all unreal, 
Ezch hope on which my heart repos’d, 
The night approaching, found ideal, 
And day in disappointment clos’d. 


With wildest fears my heart was beating, 
When sudden, like some meteor bright, 
(And like a meteor, quickly fleeting,) 
He stood before my raptur’d sight. 


How soon did doubt and sorrow vanish, 
Chas’d by delight and sweet surprisé ; 

All, all my fond alarms to banish, 
Didone angelic smile suffice. 


Oh! Henry, with what magic power 
Thy smile controls my faithful breast ; 

It warms and cheers wo’s darkest hour, 
It sooths each anxious care to rest. 


Then haste, dear youth, again to meet me; 
Blest hour that does my love restore, 














Rae SS ae 
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With what fond rapture will I greet thee ; 
Oh! could we meet to part no more. 


A-—. 


_—— ee 


LOVE.jA SONNET, 


Poor Henry s sunk in despair, 

For sorrow has drill’d his sad heart thro’ ; 
For the beauteous obstreperous fair, 

Has his soul with Aer eyes sent a dart thro™ 





Strong brandy he drank all the night, 

But his sorrow kept rising still higher 
And just at the dawning of light, 

He fell off his seat in the fire. 


Oh! what shall poor Henry now do? 
For J. ascrooked as Z, is; 
She will not allow him to woo, 
And prickly as thorns his straw bed is. 
Come then dread Despair, come to Henry’s aid, 
As hecan’t get the Mistress, he'll try for the maid. 
HENRY. 


ee ee 


EXTEMPORE LINES. 


Though on the plain the soldier lies. 

No wife, no friend, to close his eyes ; 

Yet o’er him ev’ry friendly gale, 

Shall waft a mcurnfwl fun’ral wail. 

The pale-fac’d virgin, o’er the dead, 

A softer, paler beam shall shed ; 

And cool and light the dews shall fail 
Upon the hero’s fun’ral pall :-— 

And o’er, his sod shall Valor sigh, 

And Hosior bend with moisten’d eye: 

But these, the soldier’s meed alone, 

For ah ! to me, none such cane’er belong, 
Who fore’d to tread Life’s vales unknown, 
Can own bo boast but from an idle song. 


VALMONT. 


ee 


TO MONTFORD. 


Port, where are thy ’witching lays, 
That lately sung fair worhan’s praise? 
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‘Or where is now thycharm.ne muse, 

Deiighiing in sweet solituce ? 

Q strike thy harp, dear youth again, 

Let not a maiden sue in vain! 

For none that ever grac’d our Tray, 

Than Montford sung a sweeter Lay. Lucy. 


THE HARP. No. 5. 


Tune—When pensive I thought on my love. 


When twilight grew pale in the West, 
I pensively watch’d its decline ; 
I thought of the friend I love best, 
And wish’d that his virtues were mine. 
While fancy delighting to dwell, 
On scenes that to mem’ry are dear; 
I knew not alas! that they fell 
Till I felt on my bosom a tear. 


A dusky shade stole o’er the scene, 
The landscape was lost to my view, 
Its vernal and beautiful green, 
Was chane’d to a dull ev’ning hue. 
The Moon her fair crescent dispiay’d,, 
Scarcely visible yet to the eye; 
She seem’d to my fancy to say, 
So fleet are thy moments of joy. } 


And few are the joys I require, 
And few are the things that I prize ; 
Yet I own that I fondly desire 
The respect of the good and the wise. 
O grant me kind Heaven, but this, 
I would not to many be known; 
And to fill up my measure of bliss. 
[ask the esteem of but one. 


INNTEMPERANCE. 


intemperance drives wit out of the head, money out of the pocket, 
wine out of the bottle, elbows out of the coat, and health out of the 
body. 


It was a saying of Rochester,‘ that every man would bea coward if 
he durst.? In regard to duelling, we wish men were brave enough te 
be cowards. 
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MARRIED. 


On the 14th inst. Y the Rev. James Smith, Mr. Joseph Sterling. 


Merchant, of Bristol, Pa. to Miss Sarah Hamilton, of this city. 

On Thursday evening, the 14th inst. by the Rev. Philip F. Mayer, 
Mr. Jacob Alter, Merchant, of this city, to Miss Elizabeth Coleman, 
‘daughter of Philip Coleman, of the Northern Liberties. 


DIED, 


Tn the town of New Bedford, Massachusetts, on the afternoon of the 
12th instant, Wain Morgan, of Philadelphia, aged 17 years. 

This morning, after a lingering illness of several mcnths, Miss Ca- 
Secke!, duughter of Lawrence Seckel, Esq. in the Zist year of ber 
age. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We publish no marriages that are not properly authenticated. Would- 
be wits, therefore may spare their brain the fatigue of inventing 
them. 

The Petition of the Compositor of the Tea Tray, humbly shew- 
eth, 

That your petitioner being compelled to have the Paper out on 
Saturday, doth hereby request all and every ope of the~cgrrespond- 
ents in said Paper, to endeavour (o write as legibly as possi as he 
never yet learned to decypher hieroglyphick characters. 

Mordax Carmen next week. Orhers as soon as pessible- 

Note—The Song forthe Harp last week, is adapted to the music 
of * Why dees Azure deck yon skies ?, or ‘ Rule Britannia.’ 


PROPGSALS FOR PUBLISHING, 
BY SUBSCRIPTION, 


AN ORIGINAL COMEDY IN FIVE AcTS, CALLED 


THE FAIR AMERICANS, 


BY MRS. CARR. 


Price 31 & 1-4 cents, payable ondelivery. To be put to press when 
three hundred copies are subscribed for. Subscriptions received at 
No.5. Hartung’s Alley, and at the principal Book Stores and Libraries. 
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PHiLADELPHIA:—Privted and published by MRS. CARR, 


No. 5. Hartung s Alley, running frotn Second to Third, between 
Market and Arch Streets, 








